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MILITARISM nursed by Imperialism became 
the ruin of Rome, has wrought the decline of 
Spain, and is visibly producing that of France 
and, itis feared, that of England. Can that 
which is an ultimate blight to other great na- 
tions, be a strength to ours? 


_ a 


GET THE Best.—It is wrong to do anything 
that takes the place of something better or 
higher which the way is open for. A deed inno- 
cent in itself is a sin, when chosen instead of 
the invitation ‘‘come up higher.”’ It is not 
enough to be doing good things,—are they 
keeping us back from better things? Then 
those better things entered upon become bad 
for us, as soon as they hold us back from get- 
ting the Best. We shall never ascend to the 
top of the golden ladder by abiding steadfast 
on the midway step, nor upon the next to the 
last, when the call is still upward. 


The Labor-Learners and the Waiting-Learners. 

Those laborers in the vineyard who waited 
for the Lord, received the same reward with 
those who had been wating on the Lord in the 
sense of being waiters in active service. The 
eleventh-hour laborers, like the others in the 
parable, yielded to their first call for that 
service. But the Master’s language repre- 
sents them as standing ‘‘all the day,”’ thus far 
“without work”—not necessarily idle in the 
bad sense. The service of waiting eleven 
hours for right authority, together with the 
one hour’s open service, was rewarded as being 
in his eyes a day’s work. The waiting for his 
appearing that they might serve Him, was ap- 
preciated equally with the waiting on Him of 
the earlier ones actively—the will taken for 
the deed, the waiting for the work. 

The Lord will have ‘‘a willing people in the 
day of his power.” It is a right disposition 
of heart towards Him, it is a responsiveness to 


his will on immediate call, that He would train 


First Month 24th, 1902. The Mediterra- 


and prove, dividing unto every man his work , Bian: Henry A. Bryant. 


or his waiting, as they severally need. 


Thanksgiving by Grace, by Prescript, and by 
Calendar. 

No one who has not the anointing power for 
thanksgiving, has the appointing power. 

Neither can we mortals command ‘‘one of 
the days of the Son of Man,”’ or days of grace, 
because we cannot command his grace. 

When chief magistrates in proclaiming one 
of the days of the Son of Man, and Son of God, 
year after year usually escape the mention of 
his name, then their implied confession that 
they do not look upon theirs as a Christian 
country, becomes conspicuous. 

We could be glad when by grace it is in a 
chief magistrate’s heart to commend the spirit 
of thanksgiving to his people. It would be 
much more impressive, however, if he did it 
when the spirit of the service was upon him in 
whatever part of the year, withou. waiting for 
a perfunctory notch in the calendar to come 
round. Prayer-wheels and thanksyiving-wheels 
are one in principle. Whatever thanksgiving, 
however, animates one’s heart on any day, let 
him make the most of it, and it will make the 
more of him. 


Friends’ Institute. 

Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the 
Friends’ Institute for the year ending Fifth 
Month 9th, 1902. 

The work of the Institute has been carried 
on very much as heretofore. The rooms have 
been well patronized, both by residents of the 
city and by Friends coming from nearby or 
more distant points, the visitors numbering 
seventeen hundred and thirty-two more this 
year than last. 

We are especially desirous that all should 
avail themselves of the conveniences thus af- 
forded for meeting their friends, etc. 

The Lyceum Committee makes the following 
report: ‘‘Nine meetings of Friends’ Institute 
Lyceum were arranged for by the Committee 
the past year. One of these was omitted 
on account of the Peace Conference and one 
on account of the sleet storm that made the 
streets unsafe for travel. The list of those 
held is as follows: 

Eleventh Month 15th, 1901. Roentgen Ray 
Phenomena: Prof. Arthur H. Goodspeed. 

Eleventh Month 29th, 1901. The Making 
of a Book; J. Horace McFarland. 

First Month 24th, 1902. Abraham Lin- 
coln; William H. Lambert. 


Second Month 7th, 1902. 
Henry H. Goddard. 

Third Month, 1902. A Neglected Scottish 
Poet; Francis B. Gummere. 

Third Month, 22nd, 1902. 
ships; Jacob A. Riis. 

The first lecture on this list was tendered to 
the Lyceum by an interested Friend in ac- 
knowledgment of his appreciation of the work 
of the Institute. The last lecture was made 
possible by funds collected privately by mem- 
bers of the Committee and admission to it 
was by ticket to prevent an overcrowded room. 

The attendance during the year has been 
fairly satisfactory, but not up to previous 
standards. Not a few Friends have faiied to 
get seats so frequently in the past that they 
have given up the habit of attendance. In 
addition to this fact, free lecture courses quite 
like the Lyceum course have become common 
in many centres in the city and an evening 
rarely pases now, without some attraction of 
this kind. This may be a signal to a new 
committee to make some modification in the 
future programnres of the Lyceum. 

As heretofore, the Lyceum is under deep 
obligations to the speakers who have so kindly 
contributed their services. The programnes 
have been attractive and the audiences have 
been pleased to welcome such able lecturers. 

For the Committee 
(signed) J. HENRY BARTLETT, 


Chairman. 
PHILADELPHIA, Fourth Month 28th, 1902. 


One important feature of the work of the 
Institute is the care for young men and young 
women who come to the City from distant 
points, without the advantages of a large ac- 
quaintance; and for these we have been in 
the way of holding a reception about once a 
year. In the second month of this year such 
a reception was held which was attended by 
about one hundred. It was a very pleasant 
occasion, and the courtesy and interest shown 
by the Board of Managers was much-appreci- 
ated by those who were present, and judging 
from appearances they had a thoroughly en- 
joyable social evening. 

We would ask for the kind interest of 
Friends and trust that our membership may be 
increased. . 

Application may be made to any of the Board 
of Managers or the person in charge of the 
Institute rooms. 


Brain Paths; 


Tony’s Hard- 


inal -- 


LET us labor to make the heart grow larger 
as we become older, as the spreading oak 
gives more shelter.—Exz. 





WHAT we need is not a new compass every 
year, but a determination to steer straight by 
the old compass, which is the Word of God in 
Christ.—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Ss a piss lenceria aoa a a ee 


Letter from Joseph James Neave, with a Rus- 
sian Reminisce:.ce. 


The Lord is wonderfully good to me and far 
more than compensates for any apparent loss. 
I seem like a water-logged vessel no longer fit 
for sea, moored in a little harbor just outside 
the desired haven, where we would be! Sev- 
eral fine ships have passed in since I thought 
I was going, with whom I sailed in former 
days; dear John Bellows among them; but mine 
is a happy lot, it could not well be more so, ex- 
cept by knowing that my dear relatives, friends 
and acquaintances, yes enemies—if [ have any 
were partakers of the same; while the film seems 
to thicken over the outward eyes, it seems 
rather as if the inward vision were clearer and 
beheld the dawning of God’s bright eternal 
day wherein the shadows and sorrows of time 
pass away for ever; time is lost in God’s glo- 
rious and ever blessed now, and the river that 
appeared to separate the saints militant from 
the saints triumphant is lost sight of in the 
unity and union of the whole around his 
throne, for there is no more death and the 
former things pass away for ever. 

Now and then the thought will come, it is 
so beautiful it must be a dream or a delusion 
and will pass away; and I often marvel at the 
wonderful goodness of God toward me who am 
as the least in our Father’s house. In this 
store-house there is abundance for all, and all 
may take what they will of his abundant grace 
and treasure... . In our interviews with the 
Stundists in South Russia, the subject of bap- 
tism was alluded to on more than one occa- 
sion. They were not exiles, but eleven of 
their places of worship had been closed there 
and in the neighborhood by orders from the 
government six weeks before. 

We gathered by one:, twos and threes to 
avoid suspicion. About fifteen or sixteen gath- 
ered in an upper room at a private house, all 
being men, I think, but two. 

The Holy Spirit seemed poured out upon us, 
in a wonderful manner, bringing us all, | be- 
lieve into tears and into that sweet and pre- 
cious oneness known only in Christ, to the 
people of God, and under his constraining 
power many petitions,—oft short and broken 
—ascended to our Father and our God, and 
we were enabled to say through our interpre- 
ter what was on our mind towards them. 

Then the host brought in refreshments 
which we partook of with them. 

They gathered round us wanting to know 
our views about baptism, as they understood 
we held different views to them on the sub- 
ject. John Bellows in a few brief and pointed 


remarks referred them to the experience we | 


had just known together as the baptism for 
which we as a Society plead and without which 
no outward sign can be of value. It seemed 
fully tu satisfy them. and I think no further 
question was asked; under the precious canopy 


of love we parted from them. 
Ninth Month 21st, 1902. 


“‘TrUST that man in nothing who has not a 
conscience in everything.” 

“THE duty of physical health and the duty 
of spiritual purity and loftiness are not two 
duties; they are two parts of one duty, which 
is the living of the completest life which it 
is possible for man to live.” 


COMMUNION. 


Thou canst not intermeddle with my joy, 
I dwell so deep behind the strongest veil, 

When lofty themes my active powers employ, 
What kindly greetings shout their generous hail, 


So well attuned my ear. I understand 
The glad monitions of the Spirit’s voice, 

The gentle foot-fall and the helping hand 
Confirm me in my high and final choice. 


A double choice adorns me like a crown, 

The choice from heaven evoked my frail embrace, 
A double purpose makes me all his own, 

‘Tis mine, ’tis Thine in fellowship of grace. 


Ah! not in proud disdain I close the gate, 
Against all comers of the human kind, 
It is because I stand and silent wait, 
As in his heart the well of life I find. 


I dwell with Him in secret converse glad, 
With Him I share the tears of rescued throngs, 
And hail the hosts in shining garments clad, 
Who change their prayers to shouts of lofty 
songs. 
H. T. MILLER. 


BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


—_- - 
For ** THE FRIEND.” 


TO THE MEMORY OF MARIA 8S. REEVE. 


Her face shone with the peace and love of God, 
Her careful words portrayed his attributes, 

She seemed as on the Mount with Christ, 
Hearing from Him the blest beatitudes. 


We miss the true companionship of those 
Who on their way, like Enoch, walked with God. 
Through tranquil joys, of life's most pleasant day, 
Or ’neath the pressure of bereavement’s ro. 


3ut yet the fragrance of such valued lives 
Still lingers on our swiftly shortening path, 
And Heaven seems near and brighter than before, 
With the rewards which it forever hath. 
E. P. TERRELL. 


The Rowdy and Refined Way of Student Wel- 
come. 

Every reader of the daily papers must have 
noticed of late the constant recurrence of tel- 
egrams and other items of information, telling 
of tumults and fightings between the older pu- 
pils of colleges and the recently entered schol- 
ars, or freshmen. To refer to two cases only: 
in one instance there were four of the stu- 
dents carried to a hospital to have their 
wounds dressed, many others having suffered 
minor injuries in the fravas; in the second 
case, while the freshmen were in the midst of 
a special repast, the doors were burst open, 
chairs broken down, dishes in great quantities 
broken and a disgraceful scene of tumult en- 
sued. Yet these things appear but as a se- 
quence to be expected of the rage for inter- 
collegiate games, and so to speak, the apoth- 
eosis of sport prevailing in the higher educa- 
tional circles. The following extract from 
the Tenth Month number of The Westonian is 
pertinently suggestive as indicating the better, 
more dignified and sensible way of welcoming 
freshly arrived scholars to their new and 
strange field of student life: 

‘*On the morning of Ninth Month, 10th, the 
annual sociable for the introduction of new 
scholars was held in the library. The usual 
rounds were made to introduce them to the 
teachers and to each other, and we hope that 
the agonizing ‘newness’ was much decreased 
by the three-quarters of an hour thus spent 
together.” J. W. L. 


Activg a Lie. 

Dolly had been told never to meddle with g 
beautiful vase that stood on a bracket over the 
piano. ‘‘It will break very easily,” her mother 
said. Now, Dolly had: an intense desire to 
take the vase down and examine it— probably 
because she had been told not to do so. Qne 
day, when she was alone, she made up her 
mind to gratify her curiosity. She took the 
vase down without breaking it, but on trying 
to put it back the bracket slipped off its najj, 
and the vase fell to the floor, and was broken 
into a dozen pieces. Dolly was frightened. As 
she stood there trying to think her way out of 
the dilemma her kitten came into the room, 

“*1’ll shut Spotty into the room, and mam- 
ma’ll think she did it,” decided Dolly, ‘and 
Spotty can’t tell.” 

So the kitten was shut up in the parlor, 
and when Dolly’s mother came home she found 
Spotty there, and the vase broken. 

“Do you s’pose Spotty did it?” asked Dolly. 

“| think she must have done so,” answered 
her mother. “‘You don’t know anything about 
it, do you?” 

Dolly pretended that she didn’t hear the 
question, and got out of the room as soon as 
possible. That night she couldn’t sleep. ‘‘You 
lied,’ something saidto her. ‘‘No, I didn’t,” 
she said. ‘‘I didn’t say I didn’t break it.” 
**But you might just as well have said so,” 
the voice of conscience told her. ‘‘If you 
didn’t tell a lie you acted one, and that’s just 
as bad as telling one.’ 

Dolly stood it as long as she could. 
got up and went to her mother’s bed. 

‘‘Mamma, I broke the vase,’’ she sobbed 
out. ‘‘I thought if I acted a lie you wouldn't 
find out about it, but I can’t sleep for think- 
ing that God knows, if you don’t.’’ 

Ah, that’s it—God knows, if no one else. 
We cannot deceive Him.-—New York Observer. 


SIBLE IN Four NEw TonGues.— Four hith- 
erto unknown tongues—so far as print is con- 
cerned—are now heing added to the list of 
ianguage in which the British and Foreign 
Bible Society prints the gospels, and of these, 
three are for the benefit of the subjects of 
King Edward. The New Testament is to be 
turned into Nyanja, for the tribes of the Shire 
River Bank, Nyassaland, and in this work the 
Livingstosia Mission of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, the Blantyre Mission of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland and the Myera Mis 
sion of the Dutch Reformed Church are col- 
laborating. A version in Yalunka is nearly 
ready for natives of the Falaba district of Si- 
erra Leone, and in Bugotu for the inhabitants 
of Ysabel Island—one of the Solomon group. 
Lastly, a translation into Visayan, spoken by 
some two million persons in the Philippine ar- 
chipelago, is being undertaken. All are en- 
terprises of great interest to philologists.— 
London Telegraph. 
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UNLEss truth come to you, not in word on- 
ly, but in power besides—authoritative be- 
cause true, not true because authoritative - 
there has been no revelation made to you from 
10d.—F. W. Robertson. 


THE words we speak and the things we do 
are not snowflakes dropping into the water, ‘a 
moment white, then gone forever,” but are 
beginnings of immortalities. 
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Sarah Taylor. 


Sarah Taylor, of Manchester, England, was 
the daughter of John and Margaret Routh, of 
Wensley-dale in Yorkshire. She was relig- 
jously educated, and through the merciful 
visitations of the day-spring from on high, Di- 
yine impressions were made on her tender 
mind; through faithfulness to the manifesta- 
tions whereof, in patient resignation she 
was fitted for further service and appeared in 
the ministry about the nineteenth year of her 
age, and visited London, in company with Mary 
Slater. About the twentieth year of her age 
she removed to Manchester, and resided with 
her brother John Routh. In the year 1748 
she was married to William Taylor. He sur- 
vived but a few months, but she often ex- 
pressed that they were united in a bond of 
heavenly fellowship. After his decease she 
continued unmarried. 

In testimony she was lively, clear and perti- 
nent, reverently careful to wait for the open- 
ing and authority of the word of life and skil- 
ful in dividing it to the people; and in her ad- 
dresses to the Almighty, her mind was sensi- 
bly clothed with that which gives access to the 
throne of grace. Under the engagement of 
Divine love, with the full concurrence of her 
brethren, she visited at several times the 
meetings of Friends in most parts of this 
kingdom, Wales and Ireland. She was diligent 
in visiting the widows, fatherless, and afflict- 
ed, and exemplary in attending meetings for 
worship and discipline. 

When the infirmities of old age attended, 
and she was, by a dropsy, confined to her 
house, and mostly to her bed, she expressed 
herself to a friend nearly as follows: ‘‘I was 
never more sensible than in this time of my 
confinement and separation from my friends, 
of the various ways in which the Lord’s work 
is marred, and his merciful designs, with re- 
spect to individuals, frustrated, through the 
reluctance of the creature to become as pas- 
sive clay in the hands of the potter, vessels of 
the Lord’s own forming without any mixture. 
Some hesitate; some are too forward; but all 
this is from unreduced self, and all tends to 
mar the Lord’s work. We are to be formed 
into pure vessels quite emptied, that the Di- 
vine word may have free course; no hesita- 
tion, no activity or contrivance of the creat- 
ure, to choose or to refuse.” 

After a little pause she added, ‘‘But he 
knoweth human weakness who is a God of in- 
finite compassion, and he stands ready to help 
us, if we look to him in sincerity. A sigh, a 
tear, arising from true contrition, is a sacri- 
fice well pleasing in his sight; because it is 
of his own preparing, and will arise as in- 
cense from the temple of our hearts, if we are 
dedicated to him.”’ 

The same friend going to her early in the 
morning, she mentioned a person who desired 
to be remembered to her, and by her. Sarah 
said, ‘‘I have been thinking much of him in 
the night and would have thee say, when thou 
seest him, that in looking at me, and the pro- 
bability of my being nearer the solemn close 
than some others; and having been in a good 
degree preserved through many exercises, he 
may think there is a cause to rejoice. But 
never passed through more proving conflicts 
than at present, nor ever had greater need of 
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watchfulness, lest the enemy should get an ad- 
vantage over me; or had at any time more 
distressing fears of losing ground, and the 
great work of redemption falling short, and 
receiving damage, by my poor mind being 
turned aside to objects of inferior importance, 
and so the victory not be obtained. Day and 
night, to be solicitous for preservation, was 
never more needful! Oh, that great work of 
redemption! ‘I pray not,’ said our blessed 
Redeemer, ‘that thou shouldst take them out 
of the world, but that thou shouldst preserve 
them from the evil.’ Weare called to vic- 
tory. All depends upon keeping close to him 
who alone can preserve us in the hour of temp- 
tation; then is the trying time, when the 
grand enemy endeavors to gain his end; it is 
his work to draw the mind into captivity; he 
wants to keep us in bondage.” 

Some months before her removal, she said, 
‘*l am not apprehensive my close is very near, 
though I feel nothing to stand in my way. | 
am quite resigned, and desire to be preserved 
in the patience, for though so feeble, and 
nearly worn out, a natural quickness about me, 
often under my sufferings, prompts to disquie- 
tude; but whén thus tried I invite patience; 
and also pray to the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift,and am favored to feel its return.’’ 

She also mentioned, that as her bodily 
strength became more impaired, her under- 
standing was more opened to prospects which 
no language was copious enough to express; 
in which she experienced a freedom from all 
the fetters of earthly connections, or objects 
of sense. It was as the place of broad rivers 
where were no storms or tempests; neither 
galley with oars, nor gallant ship could pass; 
no work nor invention of man; but as in the 
ocean of Divine love, her mind was filled with 
silent worship, and adoration of the Supreme 
Being. She added, few of her early acquain- 
tances were now remaining in this life; yet 
she said there were situated in several parts 
of the nation, those whom her mind often vis- 
ited in near love, and she felt them near in 
the covenant of truth. 

She expressed, with much tenderness, her 
desires that those who were entering upon a 
situation surrounded with dangers, might seek 
after the pear! of great price; and be willing 
to sell all, to purchase the field where treasure 
was hid; for it would remain when al! other 
supports failed. 

On two Friends visiting her, she said that she 
knew not how it might be with her, in res- 
pect either to life or death; nor did she de- 
sire to know; but it was abundantly made up 
by a prospect that was frequently laid open, 
and enlarged into a scene of ineffable glory and 
brightness, that at times it seemed too vast 
for her to bear; but as it was mercifully con- 
tinued, her capacity for receiving it increased. 
She had been favored to behold a state so 
glorified, in perpetual union with glorified 
spirits, that at seasons she seemed in a scene 
of universal brightness, glory and beauty, tou 
great for human comprehension. But she 
soon added with awfulness, ‘* Yet this has not 
always been the case; there was a time when 
the heavens were as brass, and the earth as 
iron, and my soul encompassed as in clouds of 
impenetrable darkness; but since, that is mer- 
cifully removed, and the before mentioned 
prospect has graciously succeeded.’’ 
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She had been made to view the past errors 
of her life, and even also to feel that judgment 
must pass over the transgressing nature, and 
upon every wrong impulse of the mind though 
it might not break forth into action, by 
giving way to which, she had often pre- 
pared herself a cup of sorrow unknown to oth- 
ers. She said, what she felt for her friends 
in religious profession, was not to be ex- 
pressed; nor the strength of her desire, that 
those who had yielded themselves into the pu- 
rifying hand of judgment might be preserved 
under it steadfast and immovable. 

Nor could she set forth in words her ar- 
dent solicitude that those who had been, and 
were wandering from the fold of rest, might 
be given to see their dangerous situation; ad- 
ding, ‘‘O, what I feel for those wanderers! 
Could | but gather them, could I open one of 
those prospects to their view, how it would 
stain all their worldly pursuits. Surely it 
would make them covet an establishment on 
this immutable foundation. I have often 
thought of those expressions, ‘If the right- 
eous scarcely be saved, where shall the un- 
godly and the sinner appear?’ What my mind 
has felt for some of you of late has indeed ex- 
ceeded anything that | ever experienced be- 
fore.” 

Another time she said, ‘‘] have had deep 
sufferings and baptisms to pass through, but I 
now see with indubitable clearness, that there 
is a rock and fortress at the bottom; which if 
we cleave to, no power of darkness, however 
great, shall be able to move us from it long 
together.’’ Toa friend who sat with her she 
said, ‘‘The body is weak, but my mind is pre- 
served in quietness, and seasons of consola- 
tion come unsought for; when clear prospects 
are opened to my view, of ‘‘the spirits of the 
just made perfect,’’ and of the church trium- 
phant, which words are insufficient to de- 
scribe. it appears like a boundless expanse, 
an ocean of love, a river clear as crystal, 
which the vulture’s eye cannot see; no galley 
with oars, nor gallant ship can pass thereby. 
There the spirits of the just, the church tri- 
umphant, enjoy full fruition; are gathered in- 
to the place of pure prayer, adoration and 
worship. Precious in the eyes of the Lord is 
the death of his saints; because in these 
crusts and shackles of the body they cannot 
enjoy perfect uninterrupted blessedness, and 
He wills and loves that those whom He has 
redeemed by his power, should enjoy perfect, 

unmixed happiness!” 

She added, ‘‘I have learned with the apostle, 
that it is not by works of righteousness that 
I have done, but of his mercy that He hath 
saved me, by the washing of regeneration and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost. 0, I would 
not change my situation for all the possessions 
of this world; nor for all the knowledge and 
speculation that the wise system-builders of 
the present age can acquire; and, whatever 
they may vainly suppose, it is not a delusion, 
nor the workings of imagination, nor of pre- 
judice; but solid, enduring, substantial truth.”’ 

After a solemn pause, before some friends 
tock leave of her, she signified, with a sweet 
calmness, the probability of its being a final 
farewell; then added, ‘‘ But there is one thing 
of more importance, that I feel my mind 
pressed to fix upon yours; which is, that you 
may be gathered into entire resignation, to 
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abide with your great Master on Mount Cal- 
vary. Remember what he declared, that 
‘Where I am, there shall my servant be; and 
this you know was under suffering. What I 
have wished for you is that you may iravail for 
a willingness to be kept there; for what can 
we desire more or greater than to be where 
our great Lord and Master is? He knows 
your state and your weaknesses, and his eye 
is over you for good. But if, like Peter, you 
slide from his testimony, He may bring it to 
your remembrance; and though your trials 
may be many and severe, and you may be be- 
set and buffeted on every hand, yet He is om- 
nipotent, all-powerful to preserve and keep 
you. It is the Father’s good pleasure to give 
his adopted children the kingdom; for his re- 
gard is to his little flock, and all the combined 
powers of darkness shall not be able to pluck 
any of his lambs out of his hands.” 

On the 19th of the Sixth Month, to a friend, 
she spoke to the following import: ‘‘On 
looking over my past life, I cannot charge 
myself with being presumptuous; but I know 
I have not at all times been as honest as | 
should have been; especially in our large pub- 
lic meetings for worship. When things have 
arisen with clearness that I should have com- 
municated to the people, I have let the right 
time slip, by deliberating on my own unfit- 
ness. This is indeed consulting with flesh and 
blood; listeaing to an enemy. | have not on- 
ly hereby increased my own portion of sorrow 
and conflict; but the blessed cause has suf- 
fered. The free circulation of life has been 
obstructed, when | have had reason to believe 
it would have flowed from vessel to vessel.’’ 

After sitting a while under the covering of 
a sweet and solemn quietness, she said, ‘‘O, 
what an awful thing is pure gospel ministry! 
How few understand, or are sufficiently bap- 
tized into the true nature and spirit of pure, 
living, powerful gospel ministry.” The follow- 
ing day to the same friend, when taking 
leave of her, she said, ‘‘Thou seest dear 
child how I am carried on from day to day; 
neither seeing nor desiring to see, how the 
present dispensation is to terminate; but faith 
and patience are mercifully vouchsafed to sus- 
tain; though sometimes it seems as if they 
were ready to fail; and then I am deeply tried. 
It is a great thing to be able to say, ‘‘I have 
fought the good fight; I have kept the faith.” 
Oh this keeping the faith, this cleaving close 
to Him, who has indeed loved us freely! If 
some of you will keep the faith, you will be 
strengthened more and more, to make war in 
righteousness against the enemies of vour own 
houses; and be able to lift up a standard 
against wrong things in others.” She after- 
wards added, ‘‘I often visit you in that love 
which is wider than the ocean, and extends 
over sea and land, and do thou remember to 
‘keep the faith in Him who is invisible and 
invincible too.” 

On Second-day preceding her departure, she 
was much afflicted with pain and shortness of 
breath; when a relation expressing her re- 
luctance to leave her, to attend the Monthly 
Meeting, she said, ‘‘I would have thee go; for 
though I have a trying putting on, I do not 
quite see the end: but it may not be long be- 
fore it comes. Thou may tell Friends I do 
not expect to see any of them again; and give 
my dear love to all, for it spreads universally.” 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 


On Sixth-day morning the symptoms of ap- 
proaching dissolution were more apparent; 
and her outward sight much gone, so that she 
did not seem to know those about her, but by 
their voices; yet her religious exercises did 
not cease. She frequently expressed much 
cure and concern for a young woman in the 
family, earnestly entreating her to do all she 
could to inherit eternal life; with many other 
expressions of strong solicitude for her pre- 
servation. 

About eight o’clock in the evening she found 
it difficult to swallow, and said with a strong 
and clear voice, ‘‘No more;’ and soon after 
dropped the following expressions: ‘‘Be still, 
be still, and thou shalt soon see the salvation 
of thy God;” which were the last words ut- 
tered. 

They were accompanied with such an evidence 
that they were spoken concerning herself, and 
that it was her own blessed experience, as 
greatly bowed the spirits of those present, in 
resignation to the Divine will. She quietly 
breathed her last the nineteenth of the Eighth 
Month, 1791, aged seventy-four years, and a 
minister fifty-four years 
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Fruitful or Fruitless. 


THE TEST OF VITAL UNION BETWEEN CHRIST AND.-HIS 
PEOPLE. 


Tender, and full of deep, loving meaning is 
the allegory of the vine, which Christ uttered 
in the closing hours of his ministry on earth. 
After many warnings and repeated assurances, 
the fact of Christ’s approaching death had at 
last penetrated the understanding of the dis- 
ciples. They had thought and hoped that 
when Christ told them of his departure, he 
was speaking in parables, but now they real- 
ized that the separation was at hand. They 
must have been bewildered at this sudden re- 
versal of their expectations, and, doubtless, 
concluded that his mission was about to close 
in failure. Knowing what was passing in their 
minds, Christ uttered this allegory, which 
was probably not understood at the time, but 
was clear to them when they thought upon it 
afterwards. He tells them, in effect, that it 
is through them that his mission is to come 
to fruition. His function in the future will 
not be as in the past, to preach to the world 
and to teach it spiritual lessons. The disci- 
ples are to do that, but they can only do it as 
they draw life and strength from Him. They 
are to be like the branches of the vine, bear- 
ing fruit through the power supplied to them. 
He will cure no more lepers, restore no more 
cripples, preach no more sermons. His func- 
tion will be to give the disciples spiritual life 
that they may do for the world all that he has 
been doing. 

The idea of responsibility presented by 
the allegory was very impressive. The way 
that Christ’s work could be applied to the 
world and accomplish its purpose was through 
their lives. It was the branches bearing 
fruit. From the branches men might gain 
not only the fruit, but knowledge of the 
vine. Their life and work must express his 
character and person. How was it possible 
for men so ignorant and untrained to do this? 
He tells them, and it is his answer alone that 
must have kept their sense of responsibility 
from crushing them. The secret of their 
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power was their union with him. That gio. 
rious life which they had witnessed, woul 
flow through them and would produce fruit 
By themselves they could do nothing, ap 
more than the branches of a vine could bear 
fruit when separated from the stem. Neither 
could the stem produce fruit without the 
branches. Henceforth Christ’s work was to 
be interdependent. They were to be the 
hands and feet of the body of which he was 
the head. By them, and by them alone, 
henceforth, would men learn what he was and 
what he had done for them. From their 
changed lives, from their patience under guf. 
fering, from their self-sacrificing labors, the 
world must learn how far above common hp- 
mauity must be he who inspired them. They 
must be the candle of the Lord lighting those 
who had never seen the sun. 

The conditions of illuminations have not 
changed. The church is still the city set on 
a hill that cannot be hid. Unconsciously do 
men still remind her of the fact when they jn. 
duce the inconsistencies of members of a 
church as a reason for their not accepting 
Christ. 

They expect the fruit, as Christ does, and 
when they do not find it, the reproach falls 
upon Christ himself. So we see that the es- 
sential purpose of the branches, the reason 
for their very existence, is that they bear 
fruit. If they do not bear fruit, they are 
worse than useless; they are mischievous, be- 
cause their barrenness leads men to belittle 
Christ’s power. If men see those who bear 
his name, manifesting none of his spirit, care- 
less of the sorrows and woes of others, greedy 
of gain, absorbed in the business and pleas- 
ures of the world, heedless of the spiritual 
danger of their fellows, they draw the con- 
clusion that Christ’s power is not what it is 
said to be and that there is nothing in religion. 
If Christ sees such conditions, what is his 
judgment? There is ne ambiguity about his 
sentence. ‘‘Every branch in me, that beareth 
not fruit, he taketh away.’’ An awful doom, 
the nature of which is beyond our conception. 
It implies that there never was vital union 
with Him, because those who abide in Him do 
not bear fruit. So the test is established. 
We judge no man, but we have the right to 
conclude whatsoever a man’s profession may 
be, that the absence of fruit in his life, the 
absence of the graces of the Christian charac- 
ter, ‘‘love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, meekness, temperance,” shows 
that the branch is no part of the vine, otherwise 
the life of the vine would have produced the 
fruit. How consolatory too, to the afflicted 
Christian, is the intimation of the purpose of 
discipline. The fruit-bearing branches are 
purged, or cleansed. Why? Is their suffer- 
ing capricious or the punishment of sin? No, 
they are cleansed or pruned for a definite pur- 
pose: ‘‘That they may bear more fruit.”— 
Selected. 

A MOTHER said she wanted her son to go to 
a dancing school because he was so awkward; 
she wanted him to be more graceful. After 
six weeks he had made such poor progress she 
took him out in disgust and chided him. Said 
he: “‘I'm sorry, mother, I’m so stupid about 
it, but 1 can’t seem to do any better. You 
see, it’s one of the things I can’t pray over. 
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A Great Provocation. 


FROM REMARKS BY RICHARD GLOVER. 


[admit that the Gospel carries everywhere 
with it some provocation, and that it has done 
so to China. It disturbs thought; it affronts 
pride; it troubles prejudice; and it arouses 
enmity. Iadmit it. But is the provocation 
that has been received in China from the mis- 
sionaries responsible for all the trouble re- 
cently aroused there? Is it the only provoca- 
tion that has been given to China? I should 
have thought that politicians and men of com- 
merce were pretty well versed in provocation. 

We have to remember that we took Upper 
Burmah, which was a State tributary to China; 
that France took Tonquin—a part of China; 
that Russia took Port Arthur and a bit of 
Manchuria; that Germany took Kiaochow and 
a bit of Shantung; and then we took Wei-hai- 
wei. And then a popular English nobleman 
goes out and writes a book on ‘‘The Break-up 
of China.””’ And then there came the scramble 
for spheres of influence, and appeals without 
number for concessions to all sorts of syndi- 
cates. And the whole of Northern China 
the whole of that district which has been 
specially devastated in this conflict — was 
flooded with prospectors of mines and survey- 
ors of railways, till the Chinese thought that 
other nations believed that China was dead 
and ready to be carved up amongst its hungry 
enemies. That is a provocation which nat- 
urally roused the patriotism and opposition of 
all Chinamen. The Christian missivnary is 
their friend in times of famine, who blesses 
them with the cure of their diseases, and who 
stands before them as the embodiment of all 
that is lovely, honorable, and true. The prov- 
ocation that he gives is ‘‘the small dust of the 
balance’’ in comparison with the other. 

Then, admitting that the Gospel carries 
provocation, | say further that the Saviour 
knew that there was provocation in the Gos- 
pel; and yet he ordained that we should spread 
it. He came, he says, to send, not peace, 
but a sword—to set a man at variance with 
his father, and the daughter with her mother. 
He told his disciples that they should be hated 
of all men for his sake, and led them to ex- 
pect confusion and distress as the result of 
their work. Why did He ordain that which 
was so provocative? Not for want of love. 
But when all power was given unto Him in 
heaven and in earth, and all love dwelt in his 
soul, then He chose this Gospel with its provo- 
cations as having in it an omnipotence of 
mercy and a power of healing which would in- 
finitely compensate for the disturbances that 
would be aroused. The Saviour chose it be- 
cause He knew not merely the trouble that the 
Gospel would arouse, but the blessing that it 
would bring; and He sent his disciples for- 
ward to do that which should temporarily pro- 
voke, but permanently save and bless mankind. 

Has not the history of the past justified the 
Saviour’s expectation? All that we see to- 
day in China you read of as happening in the 
Roman Empire in the days of Nero and Dio- 
cletian. But after that trouble wore away, 
you find the Gospel had wrought a purer so- 
ciety; had produced a heavenly brotherhood. 
There was the light of life on the world. 
Hope replaced despair: and instead of seeing 
the Golden Age behind the, as they had done 
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formerly, they now beheld it in front, and 


greeted it, and worked on toward it in patience 
and hope. Womanhood was raised and child- 
hood protected. The fetters were broken 
from the slaves, and the days of slavery were 
ended forever by the influence of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Christ knew the Gospel 
would disturb, but He disturbed to bless and 
save. That is the history of the past eighteen 
hundred years, and it is the history of the 
nineteenth century. 

When Carey went out to India, so far as I 
know, there was not a nation under heaven, 
except, perhaps, Switzerland, that had not 
slavery as an institution. But England, 
France, America, Hojland, Spain, Brazil— 
nation after nation have, in this century, 
emancipated their slaves. For the mission- 
aries pleaded the wrongs of the slave and fit- 
ted him for freedom, and roused the hearts of 
the nations to give the freedom which they 
sought. So that to-day there is not a single 
nation in Christendom that holds a slave. 

Nations in the South Seas have been evan- 
gelized. Sir Arthur Gordon says of the na- 
tive converts there, that they are as good 
Christians as the Christians at home. They 
were wild cannibals when the century began. 
In India at the present time every kind of im- 
provement has come with missions. Vernac- 
ular education came with them. Carey taught 
the first girls’ school that was ever taught in 
India, and started the first university at Fort 
William. He has been followed by a noble 
army of educationists, by Dr. Duff and by 
John Wilson of Bombay, and Dr. Miller of 
Madras, and others carrying on that higher 
education of young India, and impressing on 
its growing culture a Christian character. . . 

China is prominent before us. Have we 
failed there? Why, it is not very long ago 
since our work there began—-so recently, that 
the first Christian Church of five communi- 
cants was formed by a friend of my own. | 
have met with one of these first five believers, 
who, through a long life, did the will of God 
his Saviour in all thixgs. To-day there are— 
or before these troubles began there were— 
100,000 Protestant communicant Christians; 
gathered in spite of vast difficulties, of slan- 
ders incredible, and misconceptions of the 
hugest and most terrible kind; gathered 
through the faithfulness of men; through the 
truth they uttered; through the mercy which 
they practised. Does that look as though 
provocation was the only thing missionary 
societies gave? The Chinese are ready for 
the Gospel, and they will receive it if we show 
it to them. There are very few hearts so rich 
in comfort that they can dispense with the 
richest comfort of all. Mankind says, ‘‘Show 
us the Father and it sufficeth us,” and has to 
wait till Christ says, ‘‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.”’ 





THERE is no such thing as utter failure to 
one who has done his best. Were this truth 
more often emphasized, there would be more 
courage and energy infused into sad and de- 
sponding hearts. The compensation may seem 
shadowy and afar off, but it is not so. It at- 
tends everyone who is conscientious, pains- 
taking and resolute and will never desert him 
whatever may be the fate of his exertions in 
other respects.—Great Thoughts. 


A Question of Rights. 


When Julia Fairchild came home from col- 
lege at twenty-one the world looked bright 
before her. She was young, strong, and keen- 
witted; she had a fair share of beauty, and 
was the petted daughter in a wealthy and 
luxurious home. As the years passed, how- 
ever, she began to realize that she was missing 
something—something that other girls with 
not half her advantages seemed to win with 
scarcely an effort. She was in the society at 
home; she had travelled much, and was ac- 
quainted with charming and cultured people 
in many countries; yet somehow she never 
touched more than the ontside of it all. Two 
or three friends she had, but scarcely more; 
girls never ‘‘ran in” to see her as they were 
continually doing with other girls whom she 
knew; as for young men—the briefest duty 
calls were all they ever paid her. 

**I don’t see why it is,” she said, in a mo- 
ment of rare revelation to a friend. Then in- 
stantly she changed the subject, her pride 
angered that she betrayed her pain. ‘‘By the 
way,” she went on, ‘‘I met Judge Haven ves- 
terday. I had wanted for a long time an op- 
portunity to tell him what | thought of that 
matter. I know that he is an old man, but I 
had my rights, and I let him see that | intend- 
ed to assert them. He didn’t answer a single 
word—he couldn’t.” 

She spoke with keen satisfaction; she had 
no conception of the cheapness of her triumph. 
The judge was an old man and she a young 
girl, and the matter one of the slightest im- 
portance. But she had asserted her ‘‘rights.” 
It was her perpetual attitude toward life. It 
was net strange that few pecple discovered 
that behind her continual aggressiveness dwelt 
a warm heart and unswerving loyalty. 

The secret of the charm that wins love 
never can be wholly defined, but one element 
is always discoverable—the tact and sympathy 
that make those about one happy. Madam 
Recamier, old, impoverished, blind, was yet 
sovereign over hearts. A remark in her me- 
moirs is significant. When darkness had fall- 
en upon her, her great pleasure was to have 
some one read aloud; yet invariably she chose 
for the reading not what she cared for most. 
but what would give most pleasure to the 
reader or the other listeners. She would 
rather miss something herself than to have oth- 
ers miss something upon her account. 

“‘The best thing about having rights of our 
own,” says George Macdonald, ‘‘is that, being 
our rights, we can give them up.’”’ Itis a 
sentence that challenges the test of life.— 
Youth’s Companion. 

DIVIDED ATTENTION. —Goethe’s motto, ‘‘ Wo 
du bist, sei alles’’ (Wherever thou art, be all 
there!) would be an excellent one for people 
who seem totally destitute of the power of 
concentration, says a writer in Success. The 
mental reservoirs of many earnest, enthusias- 
tic workers are like a leaky dam, where most 
of the water flows out without going over the 
wheel and doing the work of the mill. Their 
energies are dissipated by being scattered 
over too wide an area; consequently their 
well-intended efforts are barren of results. 
Energy must be conserved. The manager of 
a large establishment, a very promising young 
man, recently declined the offer of a director- 
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ship in two leading banks in his town. In 
giving his reason for declining he said that if 
he sapped his energies in toc many directions, 
he could not make a great success of his reg- 
ular business. Every little leak in the men- 
tal reservoir lessens by so much the stream 
upon the wheel of life. Mind-wandering is 
one of the most subtle and dangerous of these 
leaks, and it is one of the greatest enemies of 
effective work. A habit of worrying about 
things that cannot be remedied, crowding the 
thoughts with petty anxieties and jealousies, 
taking up one thing after another and not 
bringing anything to a conclusion,—these are 
leaks in our mental reservoirs that are drain- 
ing reserve power. The man who does not 
learn, early in life, to focus his efforts to cen- 
tralize his power, will never achieve marked 
success at anything. The waste of life occa- 
sioned by trying to do too many things at 
once is appalling. No one is large enough to 
be split up into many parts; and the sooner a 
man can stamp this truth on his mind, the 
better his chances for being a profitable mem- 
ber of society. — Shoe and Leather Facts. 
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Science and Industry. 


Sugar exists not only in the cane, beet-root, 
and maple, but in the sap of 187 other plants. 

HEALTH AS A DuTy.—A wise man who chose 
to pose as a fool once said that ‘‘health is the 
primary duty of life.” Yet the majority of 
us do not consider health a duty. We think 
it is a gift from God, a piece of good luck, 
what you will, anything Sut a requirement laid 
on mankind. We exact of man that he be 
kind, that he be honest. If he is not either of 
these the more shame to him; but if he is un- 
healthy we count him unfortunate, and let it 
go. It would be better to regard health as a 
duty. We inherit some of our trouble, to be 
sure, but nature is on our side, fighting for 
health, and most of our illness is brought 
about by our own indiscretion. Let us shoul- 
der the new responsibility. We should live 
wisely and temperately in all things, neither 
overeat nor overdrink; we should keep away 
from intoxicants, and, above all, we should 
not allow ourselves to worry about anything, 
because that harms us physically as well as 
mentally. We should regard an act that is 
likely to interfere with our well-being with 
some of the abhorrence due to a lie or a theft, 
which is a blow at character. This is the 
part of wisdom; it is also the part of morals. 
If a man is sick he will more easily yield to 
temptation; all the moral and mental are 
closely affected by the physical, and with good 
health to his aid one is able to face with forti- 
tude all the various problems of life.-— Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. 








Eggs are valuable remedies for burns, and 
may be used in the following ways: The white 
of an egg simply used as a varnish, to exclude 
the air; or, the white beaten up for a long 
time with a tablespoonful of fresh lard, till a 
little water separates; or, an excellent rem- 
edy, is the mixture of the yolk of egg with 
glycerine, equal parts, put in a bottle and 
corked tightly; shake before using; it will 
keep for some time in a cool place. For 
inflamed eyes or eyelids, use the white of an 
egg beaten up to a froth with two tablespoon- 


fuls of rose water. 










sible emergency. 





Place between a 
It will draw off the matter and re- 
They are 


Jeaten up slightly, with or 


Two, or at 





BREAD Crumps.—The cleaning of the pic- 


tures in the Houses of Parliament, London, 
has all been done by means of a perfect cloud 
of bread crumbs discharged through a tube 
by compressed air. 
phere pictures are attacked by fog, soot, sul- 


In the London atmos- 


phuric acid and other products of coal com- 


bustion, which reach even pictures covered by 
glass. 
the only effective way of removing soot and 
dirt without injury to the pictures. 


The crumb treatment is claimed to be 


At West Point the cadets use bread crumbs 


to clean the white stripes on their uniforms, 


while for removing soiled spots on wall-paper 
the most widely advertised wall -paper cleaner 


cannot do the work more thoroughly or satis- 


factorily than a stiff dough made of bread 


crumbs, with a half cupful of gasoline added 


to a quart of water. Make it into a ball and 
rub the paper with it. When it gets soiled on 
the outside, fold it inside, and continue until 
the entire surface is gone over. Care must 
be exercised not to use the gasoline in a room 
where there is a flame of any kind. 

Some California women never travel without 
a jar of prepared food, carried against a pos- 
It is made of bread or 
cracker crumbs rolled fine, then sifted and 
thoroughly moistened with olive oil. This 
preparation contains all the elements of nutri- 
tion, while the blandness of the oil allays irri- 
tation in cases of stomach trouble. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PINs has become such 
an industry in the United States that the mills 
of this country practically supply the world 
with this needed article, and yet the demand 
is by no means a small one, says The American 
Exporter. Pins cost only a trifle nowadays, 
where they were very expensive. In 1900 the 
75,000,000 people in the United States used 
66,000,000 gross of common pins, which is 
equal to 9,500,000.000 pins, or an average of 
about 126 pins for every man, woman and 
child in the country. This is the highest aver- 
age reached anywhere in the use of pins. Ten 
years ago we used only about 72 pins each. 

The total number of pins manufactured in 
the United States during 1900, the census 
year, was 68,889,260 gross. There are forty- 
three factories in all, with 2,353 employes. 





Apply on a fine rag, | 
changing as it grows dry; stir two drams of 
powdered alum into the whites of two eggs, 
till a coagulum is formed. 
fold of a soft linen rag and apply. For a boil, 
take the skin of a boiled egg, moisten and 
apply. 
lieve the soreness in a few hours. 
considered to be one of the best of remedies 
for dysentery. 
without sugar, and swallowed at a gulp, it 
tends by its emolient qualities to lessen the 
inflammation of the stomach and intestines, 
and by forming a transient coating on these 
organs, to enable nature to resume her health- 
ful sway over a diseased body. 
most three, eggs per day would be all that is 
required in ordinary cases; but since egg is 
not merely medicine, but food as well, the 
lighter the diet otherwise and the quieter the 
patient is kept the more certain and rapid is 
the recovery. 















same time. 
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last twenty years, for although there were 
forty factories in 1880 they produced only 
half as much, employed only about half the 
capital and only 1,077 hands. 
a considerable increase in the number of wo. 
men and children employed in pin factories of 
late years, which is an indication that the 
machinery is being improved and simplified, 
and that its operation does not require so high 
an order of mechanical skill. 


There has been 


Hooks and eyes are a by-product of pin 


making, and are produced at most of the fae. 
tories from material that will not do for ping, 
The output of hooks and eyes in 1900 was 
1,131,824 gross. 


Pins and hooks and eyes are turned out by 


automatic machines in such quantities to-day 
that the cost of manufacture is practically 
limited to the value of the brass wire from 
which they are made. 
the whole business. 

reels, are passed into machines which cut them 
into proper lengths, and they drop off intoa 
receptacle and arrange themselves in the line 
of a slot formed by two bars. 
reach the lower end of the bars they are seized 
and pressed between two dies, which form the 
heads, and pass along into the grip of another 
steel instrument, which points them by pres- 
sure. 
of sour beer, whirling as they go, to be 
cleaned, and then into a hot solution of tin, 
which is also kept revolving. 
ceive their bright coat of metal, and are 
pushed along, killing time, until they have had 
an opportunity to harden, when they are 
dropped into a revolving barrel of bran and 


A single machine does 
Coils of wire, hung upon 


When they 


They are then dropped into a solution 
They here re- 
sawdust, which cools and polishes them at the 


Because of the oscillation of the 
bran they work gradually down to the bottom 


of the barrel, which is a metallic plate cut 


into slits just big enough for the body of the 
pins, but not big enough for the head to pass 
through. Thus they are straightened out into 
rows again, and, like well-drilled soldiers, pass 
along toward the edge of the bottom, and 


slide down an inclined plane, still hanging by 


their heads, until they reach strips of paper, 
to which they are introduced by a curious jerk 
of the machine. The first they know they 
are all placed in rows, wrapped up and on their 
way to the big department stores, where they 
are sold at from five cents to ten cents a gross. 
A machine is expected to throw out several 
thousand gross an hour. 





‘‘What is bird’s-eye maple?”’ That is 4 
question which just now seems to be baffling 
not only people who use furniture made of this 
particular wood, but even woodworkers them- 
selves. In a recent number of a woodworking 
magazine an article was published which stated 
that bird’s-eye maple was not a peculiar maple, 
but simply crdinary maple cut in a certain 
way. Inarecent issue of the New York Sun 
that statement is refuted. It is there stated, 
on the authority of a wood-worker, that bird’s- 
eye maple and curly maple are both cut only 
from the logs of the rock maple tree, Acer 
saccharinum, in which a beautiful, lustrous 
grain is produced by the sinuous course of the 
fibres. This tree is not at al! the common 
hard maple. It is a hard maple, but it is full 
of little gnarls called eyes. Men looking for 


The business has grown rapidly during the | bird’s-eye maple logs go through the standing 
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timber and pick out the bird’s-eye maple trees | Joseph, the son of Jacob, had a dream and 


paying for them from $30 to $50 a thousand 
feet in the woods. Ordinary hard maple logs 


gre worth only from $6 to $7 a thousand feet. | 


It would be impossible to cut a piece of veneer 
with eyes in it from a common hard maple log, 


and it would be equally impossible to cut aj 
bird’s-eye maple log, no matter how you cut | house, and solemnly take out of his pocket a 


it, so that it would not show the eyes.—Scien- 
tifie American. 





Bible Distribution in the Province of Quebec. 


FROM AN ADDRESS BY A. L. THERRIEN, 


When, in 1820, the Montreal Auxiliary Bible |i" this home was repeated in hundreds of 


Society was organized, there was not in Que- 
bec one French-Canadian Protestant, and I 
doubt if there were half a dozen in the United 
States; but this evening, as a representative 
of the French-Canadian Protestants of Canada 
and the American Republic, I bring to you the 
fraternal greetings of forty thousand! 

And amongst the various agencies used of 
God to bring about this glorious resuit, I do 
not hesitate to name as one of the most effi- 
cient, the society under whose auspices we 
have met this evening, and its parent, The 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

When Henrietta Fuller and Louisa Roussy 
left their beautiful country of Switzerland for 
the shores of the St. Lawrence River, and 
turned their divinely guided steps towards the 
old historical parish of Lacadie, their marvel- 
lous success in that place was largely due to a 
bible which had preceded them, published by 
the parent society and distributed by the Mon- 
treal Auxiliary. In a humble farmer’s home 
the biessed book, for two years, had been 
awaiting the missionaries’ arrival, and in a 
log hut wherein the light of that bible had 
already shone, was started Feller Institute, 
which has already educated over four thou- 
sand young French-Canadians in things secu- 
lar and divine, and which, with other institu- 
tions of the same kind, has been and is still, a 
centre of light radiating throughout the whole 
continent. 

When the same missionaries found their 
way in the old parish of St. Pie and the neigh- 
boring township of Milton, where through 
their work hundreds of precious souls were 
brought to the knowledge of the Truth, and 
where two French evangelical churches now 
exist, they there again were preceded by a 
bible published by The British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which bible had prepared many 
hearts to receive them. 

The beginning of the Sabrevois Mission, 
whose record is also glorious, was largely due 
again to the presence of a bible from the same 
sources, which had found its way into a fam- 
ily distinguished for its respectability, which 
for fifty years has been an honor to our French 
Protestantism, and which has given to the old 
and noble Church of England four of its faith- 
ful ministers. 

And 1 believe that if the whole truth was 
known, we would find most of our French 
Protestant interests similarly indebted to these 
two bible societies. What could the various 
missionary organizations operating amongst 
my people have done had not these bible soci- 
eties so generously furnished them the litera- 
ture which enabled them to carry on their 
noble work? 


‘ brought light and life. 





it came to pass! Nebuchadnezzar had a dream 
and it proved to be a prophetic sketch of the 
world’s history. John Newton had a dream 
whose significance cannot be disputed. Now, 
a French-Canadian farmer, furty years ago, 
had a dream also. He saw a man enter his 


small book, which he deliberately opened, and 
as he did so the house was filled with the ef- 
fulgence of a heavenly light. Three weeks 
later this dream was realized in that identical 
home by the entrance of a colporteur and the 
blessed book he carried. And what took place 


French-Canadian homes into which the bible 


A young man came into possession of a 
bible distributed again by the society we here 
represent. He loaned it to an intelligent 
French-Canadian, who read it day and night. 
He and his numerous family were soon after 
turned to Christ, and two hundred and seventy- 
five persons are known to have been brought 
to the light through the influence of that 
bible. And it was only three weeks ago that 
I had the privilege of attending the dedication 
of a fine chapel built on the land owned, in his 
lifetime, by that same farmer, and in which 
now worships a regularly organized evangeli- 
cal church. 

My parents were staunch Roman Catholics; 
my mother being one of the few persons who 
could read in the parish in which I was born. 
She knew her catechism by heart and taught 
it to the children of the neighborhood, but 
never had she seen a bible until she had 
reached the age of forty-eight years. When 
a colporteur entered the house with bibles and 
testaments she was almost frightened out of 
her senses. But the missionary spoke so 
kindly that she felt disposed to talk with him. 
**IT shall secure a bible from my own priest,” 
she said, ‘‘and when you return | shall con- 
vince you of your errors out of it.’’ With 
great difficulty she secured from the priest the 
loan of a new testament. She read it with the 
most intense interest, and bye-and-bye she was 
wont to shut herself up in her room and weep 
and sob like a child, and why? Because she had 
come to the conclusion that in order to follow 
the teachings of that book, she must sever her 
connection from the church she had Joved so 
much, in which her sons were singers in the 
choir, and attendants at the altar; she must 
part with relatives and friends, and face a 
whole Roman Catholic community, there being 
no Protestants for miles around. But when 
the sacrifice had been made, she felt as if a 
mountain had rolled away from her heart, and 
oftentimes did she say that never had she 
known before what it was to have in her soul 
the peace of God, or to be free from the fear 
of death and the day of reckoning. . . . 

My grandmother was one of the most de- 
vout Romanists in the City of St. John’s. She 
spent a great deal of her time on her knees, 
and attended most faithfully to her religious 
duties. And yet her last words were these, 
“‘Oh that I knew where | was going to spend 
the first day and the first night after I leave 
this world. Oh, that I knew that I was going 
to Purgatory, then would I know that even- 
tually | would reach Heaven.’’ On the other 
hand, a sister died at the age of twenty- 





three years. 
verted at Feller Institute. 
most triumphant. 
filled her soul. 
and many were the words of cheer and com- 


fort which she spoke to those she was leaving 
behind. 
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She had been educated and con- 
Her death was 
Peace and heavenly joy 
She longed to be with Jesus, 


Christian friends! What made the differ- 


ence between the death of my grandmother 
and that of my sister, if not this, that while 
the former had ‘‘a zeal of God, but not ac- 
cording to knowledge,”’ the latter had both 
the ‘‘zeal’’ and the ‘‘knowledge.” 


Notes from Others. 


Zion’s Herald thinks the machinery of religion 


is of little use without the power from on high. 
Not statics but dynamics represents the church 
ideal. 





In a remarkable degree the work of Palestinic 


exploration is confirming the whole of the Old 
Testament history and the prediction of the prophet, 
“Truth shall spring out of the earth.”"—Lpiseopal 


Recorder. 


President Eliot of Harvard University says: 


There is no safety for democratic society in truth 


held or justice loved by the few; the millions must 
mean to do justly, love mercy and walk humbly 
with their God. 

Archbishop Ryan in his address at the Lake 
Mohonk conference urged that “ Philanthropy can- 
not succeed unless humanity is illuminated by 
Deity, that love to God as seen in Jesus Christ 
must move men and women to be servants of man- 
kind for his sake.” 

A chinese mandarin who has filled a book with 
extracts from the New Testament is reported as 
saying that if the people who professed the re- 
ligion of the New Testament were to live in ac- 
cordance with its precepts that religion would 
spread over the whole world. 


The “ seven world riddles” are given by Du Bois- 
Reymond in his celebrated address delivered in the 
year 1880, viz: (1) The essence of matter and 
energy : (2) the origin of motion; (3) the origin of 
life; (4) the apparently purposive arrangement of 
nature ; (5) the origin of sensation and conscious- 
ness; (6) rational thought and the origin of lan- 
guage; (7) the question of free will. 

The twenty-eight hundredth sermon by C. H. 
Spurgeon to appear in The Metropolitan Taberna- 
ele Pulpit has just been issued. Since 1854 a 
new sermon has been published every week, and 
Passmore and Alabaster inform us that there are 
still enough unpublished manuscripts to continue 
the paper for some years. All of the back num- 
bers are in print, and there is said to be a steady 
demand for them. He, being dead, yet speaketh. 

No one ever suspected that Joseph Scriven had 
any poetical gift until a short time before his 
death. A neighbor was sitting up with him, and 
while the patient was asleep accidentaily found a 
manuscript copy of “ What a friend we have in 
Jesus!" and read it with great delight. When 
Scriven was questioned about it, he said he had 
composed it for his mother. He had sent her a 
copy to comfort her in some great sorrow, and 
had kept this copy for himself, never intending 
that any one else should see it. 

Some time later a Port Hope gentleman said to 
him: “Mr. Scriven, it is said that you composed 
the hymn, ‘ What a friend we have in Jesus!’ Is it 
so?” He replied, “‘ The Lord and I did it between 
us. 

The hymn is undoubtedly one that will live.— 
Word and Work. 
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The first Bible printed in America was made for 
the benefit of the Indians. It was Eliot’s trans- 
lation, and was issued at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1663. The Germans had the benefit of the next 
Bible, which was printed in their language at 
Germantown, Pa., by Christopher Sauer, in 1743. 
So the Indians and the Germans were supplied 
first, and it was not until 1782, according to Har- 
per's Encyclopedia of United States History, that 
Robert Aitken, a printer and bookseller of Phila- 
delphia, published the first American edition of the 
Bible in English. This was in quarto form. The 
first folio form in English was printed at Wor- 
cester, Mass., in 1791, and bears the imprint of 
Isaiah Thomas. 

The Southern Presbyterian church is very con- 
servative on the question of women’s right to 
engage in Christian work. Some good women 
lamenting the cold state of religion in their con- 
gregation, agreed to meet weekly in the church 
for prayer. On one occasion these good women 
were holding their prayer meeting when a man 
dropped in to enjoy the meeting. The women felt 
that they could not proceed with their meeting in 
the presence of a man, and one of them went to 
the parsonage near by for the pastor, who came 
in and closed the meeting as they supposed in a 
scriptural manner.—Christian Instructor. 

Not every one charged with the “leaven of the 
Pharisees ” is as frank in his avowal of assumed 
superiority as was Rabbi Simeon, son of Jochai, 
who was accustomed to say: “The world is not 
worth thirty righteous persons such as our father 
Abraham. If there were thirty righteous persons 
in the world, I and my son would make two of 
them; and if there were only twenty, I and my son 
would be of the number; and if there were only 
ten, I and my son would be of them ; and if there 
were only five, I and my son would be of the five; 
and if there were but two, I and my son would 
be those two ; and if there were but one, myself 
should be that one.” 

That is Phariseeism, whose center is self, for whom 
the worlds were made, and in whose interest every 
thing is supposed to move. No wonder the Lord 
warned his disciples to take heed and beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees. The man or woman 
who will not hear others patiently, who will not 
be advised by others, whose way is the only right 
way, is in danger of Phariseeism, if not already in 
the ranks of the Pharisee. The true disciple of 
Jesus, on the other hand, is one easily entreated, 
severe with himself but gentle with others, humble, 
forgiving and kind—-the very opvosite of the self- 
righteous Pharisee.—-\V. W. Christian Advocate. 


Items Concerning the Society. 

Samuel T. Pickard, Whittier’s literary executive 
and biographer, will sell a great many of his 
manuscripts and books for the benefit of a fund 
for the restoration and care of the poet's birth- 
place at Haverhill and his home at Amesbury. 


Joseph S. Elkinton during a few days past, has 
again been in Canada, to be consulted by Govern- 
ment officials at Ottawa concerning the unsettle- 
ment of a section of the Doukhobors. It appears 
it was not found necessary for him to proceed 
further, and that an early return home was per- 
mitted. 


--> 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES.— The Commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to adjust the differences existing between 
the anthracite miners and their employers have spent 
several days in personally visiting the mines and making 
inquiries in various neighborhoods. The Commission has 


received from the miners a statement of their grievances | 
The Commission has agreed to meet 


and their demands. 
at Scranton on the 14th, to take the testimony of the 
miners. The individual operators, of which there are 
about seventy in the anthracite region have agreed to 
abide by the findings of the Commission. 


The amount to be paid to the troops lately sent to 
the anthracite region will amount to nearly $1,000,000. 
This does not include subsistence, transportation, etc., 
which will amount to several hundred thousand dollars. 

On the 4th inst. elections occurred in 42 States. The 
general result does not appear to have materially changed 
the political composition of Congress, though Democratic 
gains are reported in many places. In Pennsylvania, 
Samuel W. Pennypacker, the Republican candidate for 
Governor, was elected by about 126,000 majority. The 
Republican Governor Odeli of New York was re-elected. 
While a dense crowd in New York City was watching the 
election returns on the evening of the 4th instant, an 
explosion of fireworks occurred by which 12 persons 
were killed and about 80 injured. 

Reports from the Bureau of Statistics show that the 
coal production of the United States has quadrupled since 
1880, while that of the remainder of the world has not 
quite doubled. The three great coal producing countries 
of the world are the United States, United Kingdom and 
Germany. These three countries produce practically 80 
per cent. of the world’s coal. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of Navigation 
shows that on Sixth Month 30th, 1902, the documented 
tonnage of the United States was the largest in its his- 
tory, comprising 24,273 vessels, of 5,797,902 gross tons. 
The increase over last year is almost wholly in large 
steel steamers. The report prints at length the agree- 
ment of the transatlantic merger, and its fleet of over 
1,000,000 tons and says: “ The organization of so great a 
navigation company under American auspices is, how- 
ever, the most important step toward the establishment 
of the influence of Americans on the ocean which has been 
taken since modern shipbuilding plants were developed in 
the United States.” 

A despatch from Denver says : Invalids must have a 
certificate from a physician before they can get on a 
train in Colorado after Twelfth Month Ist. The certificate 
must say that the bearer has no contagious disease. The 
roads have had a great deal of trouble with sick people 
afflicted with contagious diseases getting on trains. Con- 
ductors are supposed to watch for such cases, but some- 
times itis impossible for them to detect contagious dis- 
eases. The idea is to have all the roads adopt the phy- 
sicians’ certificate scheme, and thereby protect passen- 
gers who desire relief from the presence of hacking con- 
sumptives. 

Official reports show that there are now 500 cases 
of typhoid fever under treatment in Philadelphia, and the 
caution given by Dr. Benjamin Lee of the State Board of 
Health in 1900 is again applicable in certain sections of 
the city, viz: that no Schuylkill water shall be taken 
into the mouth unless it has been boiled. 

It is stated that a company has been organized in Bos- 
ton, Mass., with a capital of $300,000, to manufacture 
railroad ties and paving blocks from leather. The ties 
and paving blocks are made of leather scraps. 

Sixteen thousand tons of anthracite arrived in New 
York on the 9th instant from Great Britain by four 
steamships. 

The available cash balance in the United States Treas- 
ury Seventh Mo. Ist, 1902, was the largest net balance 
in its history. It amounted to $862,187,361. 

Morris C. Lockwood, an inventor of Vineland, N. J., 
announces that he has discovered a cheap process by 
which peat can be converted into fuel briquettes far 
below the cost of mining coal. Lockwood, after investi- 
gation and experiments, declares that in Atlantic County 
are hundreds of acres of the finest peat bogs in the 
world, running to a depth of fifteen feet. 

A despatch from San Francisco says of the Indians re- 
siding in Alaska, etc.: “At least 25 per cent. of the 
natives along the Arctic coast have died from measles, 
and there seems to be nothing to check the death rate. 
Two years ago the devastation began, and it has contin- 
ued since. When the natives began to wear civilized 
man’s clothing and drink white man’s whiskey, then began 
their decline. Diseases unheard of attacked them, and, 
not knowing how to care for themselves, the people died 
rapidly. Pneumonia, rheumatism, grip and every con- 
ceivable malady made their appearance among them and 
spread along the coast with appalling results.” 

A telegraphic message has lately been sent from Bos- 
ton around the world by way of the recently completed 
cable from Vancouver across the Pacific to Australia. 
The actual time consumed was thirty-nine hours and 
twenty minutes. 

According to a plan of the Chicago Housewives’ Asso- 
ciation serving maids may hereafter be obliged to hold 
diplomas issued by the association in order to secure po- 
sitions in the homes of members of the organization. 
The rules regulating the granting of the diplomas are to 
be definite. The formal testimonials will be granted to 
a maid only after she has been in one family for a year 


and has performed her duties with a certain degree 
proficiency. Real parchment will be used, and the holders 
will be described as “ satisfactory,” “ good” or “ remark. 
ably efficient.” Graduate “cooks,” “ waiting maids” 
“ ladies’ maids” and “ laundresses ” will be the classes of 
household servants. 

A Brooklyn firm of coffee dealers and sugar refiners jg 
said to be feeding one hundred horses used in its businggs 
upon molasses. Each horse will eat from ten to fifteen 
pounds of molasses every day, the cost being about fg. 
teen cents. It is said that the horses thrive upon this 
fare. 

FOREIGN— The Emperor William of Germany has late} 
been paying a visit to his uncle, Edward VII of England, 

W. J. Wilson, an explorer of the Canadian Government 
Survey, has returned with his party from a tour through 
the unexplored country to the southwest of James Bay, 
He reports the discovery of a large river running be. 
tween the Albany River on the south and the Ottawa. 
picket River on the north. The newly discovered river 
has a course of over 300 miles, and near James Bay dj- 
vides into two branches emptying into Hudson Bay, sey. 
eral new lakes were also discovered by the exploring party. 

The movement of the excited Doukhobors away from 
their villages appears to have been stopped by the Cana. 
dian Government. 

The Philippine Commission has appropriated $2,000,000 
in silver to purchase rice to avert the famine which ap. 
pears to threaten many provinces in those islands. U 
wards of 20,000 tons of rice are reported to have been 
purchased. 

A despatch of the 6th from Lisbon, says: A severe 
earthquake shock has been felt at Guarda, in the Pro. 
vince of Beira, and at other places. There has been ge- 
rious loss of life, and many houses have been destroyed, 

Official statistics show that owing to the drought the 
wheat harvest in New South Wales this year has been 
very poor. The shortage is estimated at 11,000,000 
bushels. Queensland and other States of the Federation 
in Australia will probably also have very poor harvests, 

A large emigration of Italians to Argentina has been 
lately taking place. Of 90,127 persons who removed to 
that country last year 58,343 were from Italy. 

The volcano Kilauea, in Hawaii, is again becoming ac- 
tive. 

An expedition for exploring in the antarctic regions 
has lately left Scotland on the steamer Scotia, under the 
leadership of William S. Bruce, who has had extensive 
experience in such researches. The Scotia is equipped 
with a complete set of instruments for oceanographic and 
meteorological research. Kites will be used for taking 
photographs of bird's-eye views, and cinematographs for 
keeping records of the movements of animals and birds. 
Self-recording meteorological instruments for the higher 
regions of the atmosphere are provided. 

A despatch from London says that an epidemic of 
measles is prevailing in the peninsula of Kamchatka, of 
which ten thousand persons have died, and some villages 
have been nearly depopulated. 

The English language is hereafter to be systematically 
and practically taught in the national preparatory schools 
of Mexico, in accordance with the prescriptions embodied in 
a decree by the President of the Republic. The first article 
prescribes that “ the professors of English must give all 
preference to teach the pupils to speak that language, 
and to instruct the students in the acquisition of a vo 
cabulary and phraseology sufficient for daily use and for 
the expression of ordinary events and general necessi- 
ties.” It is considered that the English language is nec 
essary for business in Mexico as well as the Spanish. 


NOTICES. 

WeEstTrowN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. m., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 1 14x. EpWArD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WeEsTTOWN BoaRDING ScHooL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wa. F. WickersHaM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpwWArpD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


WANTED, a teacher in the Friend’s school for Indian 
children at Tunesassa, New York. Application may be 
made to CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 

626 Spruce Street, Phila., 
or HANNAH F, CarTER, Moorestown, N.J. 
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